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This thefis ties been prepared ac a review of the Importation 
of oil by the United Ftates with regard to effects on the security 
end economy of the country* 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to Professor 
Holbrook 0* Bo test, Head of the Petroleum Engineering Department, 
University of Pittsburgh, for ids helpful suggestions as to reference 
material and the preparation of this thesis* 
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i. wtmmmim 

A. The Oil Import Problem 

The quantity of oil imported Into the United States is presently 
a Matter of considerable concern to the United States petroleum and coal 
Industries. In general, domestic oil producer* claim that imported oil, 
chiefly from Venezuela, is supplanting rather than supplementing domestic 
production, with the result that some oil producing states have been forced 
by state laws to reduce allowable outputs to avoid overproduction, incentive 
to find new oil has been lessened, and conservation programs are threatened 
with destruction. Likewise, the coal industry claim that Imports of heavy 
fuel oils* are a cause of recent decreases of coal production in U»e United 
States j thus weakening an industry important to the economy of the nation. 
These factions, therefore, advocate federal statutes to limit the quantity 
of oil to be imported by the United States. 

Oil importing companies, on the other hand, believe that restric- 
ting oil imports would result in detrimental effects on the United States 
and foreign oil producing countries* economies, weaken the position of the 
United States In a troubled world, and tend to raise the level of censuuor 
fuel costs. 

From a national security viewpoint, most agree that an adequate 
domestic crude oil producing capacity must bo maintained and that domestic 
supply must be supplemented by foreign oil sxipplies in order to wage war on 

* A refined product of crude petroleum used chiefly as a source of 
industrial iieat energy. 
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a global basis. Estimates by the Fetr oleum Administ ration for *ar indicated 
that, in the four years immediately preceding World War II, reserve crude oil 
producing capacity averaged about 1,000,000 barrels daily while actual produc- 
tion was averaging 3,^00,000 barrels daily.* 

Oil supplies outside the United States, developed by Americans, were 
highly important in both World Wars I and II, In World War I the availability 
of large quantities of Mexican crude oil made it possible for the United 
States to meet the demand fox fuel oil for the allied mvies and merchant 
ships. In World War II Venezuela was an important supplier of oil for indus- 
try and for the allied armed forces. In later stages of the conflict, oil 
from the Middle East was a large part of the fuel used for operation* in the 
Pacific. It is estimated* that at the height of the war, more than a third 
of the combined oil requirements of the United States and its allies for 
nil it ary and shipping needs were being met with oil produced outside the 
United State*. Without Caribbean and Middle East sources to draw on, the 
military requirements of the United fiates and it* allies for oil could not 
have been wet. 

Although it ia generally agreed that adequate domestic reserves 
plus foreign • applies nust bo available for national emergency, there i* dis- 
agreement as to the approach to this objective. Some believe that, since 
domestic production is the most reliable source during an emergency, and 
United States proven reserve® are not increasing in proportion to those of 
other nations, foreign oil should be utilised to the utmost during peacetime, 
saving domestic reserves for national emergency. Opponents of this approach 
point out that available supplies of oil in the United States are greater 
than ever before and are still increasing rapidly because of increasing 

*heforences listed in the Bibliography 
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exploration and market demand, and that excessive Imports will lessen the mar 
ket for domestic oil, resulting in less incentive for finding new oil and the 
eventual deterioration of the United States petroleum industry. 

Thus, the question of oil imports Is intimately associated with the 
economic welfare and security of the United States and its relations with 
other oil producing nations. She present trend to increased amounts of im- 
ported oil makes it appropriate at this time to review the imports situation 
and its implications both domestic and foreign. 
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B. Purpose 

The purpose of this paper is to review the oil imports situation, 
past and present, in regard to the economic welfare and security of the 
United States, and from this review to derive certain conclusions and recon- 
juondations which appear to fore the basis for a sound oil Import policy for 
the nation. 



* 




C, Assumptions 



In this discussion of oil imports, the following assumptions 

aro mads: 

1. That oil is indispensable to the economy and secur- 
ity of the nation. 

2. That other sources of petroleum available in the 
United States such as oil shales, tar Bands, natural 
gas, coal, and agricultural products, while impor- 
tant as possible future source® of oil, arc not 
presently economically feasible as substitutes for 
naturally occurring crude oil produced under pre- 
sent technology. 

These assumptions are considered realistic and are made for the 
purpose of simplifying this paper. 

Certainly no one can deny that petroleum has become an indispensable 
commodity to tl* progress and welfare of the United ftates. No one influence 
can be cited ea the most Important cause of the rapid advancement of the 
United States but the wider use of mineral energy certainly has been a pri- 
mary contributor. The importance of petroleum is portrayed by its liter easing 
contribution to the shifting of man's burden to modern machines that are 
powered by petroleum products. 

The degree of tbs importance of petroleum to our- standard of living, 
to our position as a world leader, to our peacetime pursuits and to our mili- 
tary potential, is perhaps greater than to any other nation. 

Petroleum is essential to the nation's peacetime welfare and in- 
dispensable and vital to the nation's security. The experience of two world 
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wars shown that victory would ha vs boon impossible without adequate petroleum 
supplies. In recognising its growing importance the fecretary of the Interior, 
in October, 1951, said* w iiut, if another full-scale war should come, make 
no mistake about it, petroleum will be more vital to victory than ever before 
in our history.* 

in addition to the reserves of natural petroleum in the United 
ftates, there are enormous deposits of oil shales, tar sands, coal deposits, 
solid bitumen and vein deposits from which liquid petroleum products may be 
obtained. However, these sources of supply are dependent largely on econ- 
omies and in part on improved technology. While the magnitude of these 
potential resources constitutes a source of future supply, it is not considered 
that it affects the present day oil import situation. 
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jx. nsfim or uhitbd states oil imposts 

a* History 

Oil has boon imported into, end ©assorted from the Oil ted States 
almost since the beginning of the petroloas industry in 18$?# during nest 
of this tine, export® how exceeded imports, although the nation v&s a net 
iwperber fro® 1920 through 1922 * In 1923 it return**! again to being a not 
exporter* Then in 193*8 , Inports once no re wore greater, a situation which 
has continued to date, table I of Appendix I list® total United States 
exports, ilsporis, and net import® in barrels per day for the years 1936 
through 19$?, and including a 19$3 estimate# These figures include both 
crude oil and refined products , the refined products imported eon® is ting 
principally of heavy fuel oil# however, those figures do not include 
oil purchased and used abroad* 

This country import# oil principally fro® the Western i'eadsphere 
as Indicated by Table II of Appendix t, which lists United Stele® import® 
by hc^dephere for the year® 191*6 through 1992 » In 1?$2, over 8? per cent 
of oil imports were fro® tho Western Hemisphere while in previous post- 
or Id ar II years the percentages were even higher, •oat of the oil to- 
terted fro» this hemisphere is produced in Veaesuela, a country second only 
to the felted State® in oil production* in 13h$ t Venae uela, with m average 
production of l,3isS,0QG berrol® par day, exported 1,181,000 barrel® psr day 
of which lsO3,OO0 barrels^ wore exported to the felted State® representing 
90 per cent of United States catarn teiiephere imports for that year. In 
June, 19$?, Venezuela’s production had risen to l,8?i*,6f9 barrels per day 
of which 1,1*10,700 barrels^ were experfced. Since Venesuela i® the principal 
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country l’rcw which the United States Irapcrts oil, it is apparent that 
liwitatiom or reductions in imports by this country would affect the 
oil industry and economy of Venezuela. 
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B. Xmport-Sxport Trends 

A i Indicated by fable I of Appendix I, the United States has been 
a nat importer of oil since 19UE. The trend has been toward ir. cross ad im- 
ports with a record mount of oil entering the country in 19 $2 and an even 
greater net import predicted for 1953* 

In 191*7, oil imports approximately equaled exports . fince that 
time there has been a gradual lowering of export rates due to the develop- 
ment of other countries * production and refinery facilities in areas that 
once depended upon the United Mates as a source of refined products, fince 
that time United States oil gross imports have Increased to the point that 
today they are more than twice tho 191*7 level and over three and one-half 
times the 19l*l level, 

The United States export market is gradually being whittled and 
the completion of a new pipeline into eastern Canada late in 1953 will fur- 
ther reduce United States exports since Canada le one of our principal ex- 
port markets. Tills new pipeline will distribute Canada’s western oil to 
her eastern markets and thus mate the country more independent. Likewise, 
the expansion of European and Aslan refinery installations has already made 
those areas less dependent upon supplies, lienee, it appears that the gap 
between oil brought into the country and that shippod out will continue to 
widen for the foreseeable future unlceu restrictions are placed on imports. 
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A. world Trends 



worldwide proved rewms at the beginning of 1953 wr« put at 
115,177,701,000 barrels by world Oil/ representing a gain of 13#SUO,720,QOO 
barrels or 13,3 par cant over a year previous. The increase in tho 195? 
figure over the 1951 figure has 7.8 per cent; hones, the present trend is to 
increasing worldwide reserves at an increased pace. 

Kie trend in proved reserves for principal oil producing areas 
from 191*6 to 1953 1* illustrated below t 



Cruoe Oil ^serves 
191*6-1953' 

(Billions of Barrels) 



area 


191*6 


Middle East 


2? 


United States 


20.0 


Yenesuela 


7.0 


Europe 


8.6 


Fax East 


1.3 



1953 her cent Increase 

61,6 128,? 

29.0 27.9 

9.6 37.2 

7.6 (-) 13.6 

2.3 77.0 



From the Above chart it can be seen that the United States crude 
oil reserve increase of 27.9 per cent i® considerably lass than that of any 
other principal oil producing area except Europe, whose reserves show a de- 
crease of 13.6 per cent and are principally In the B.S.S.K. Tho tremendous 
increase in Middle Fast reserves of 120*2 per cent above 191*6 reccrves now 
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credits this region with 53*5 P* r cant of the world ‘e crude oil reserves, 
Curing the cone period the increase in United States reserves lagged Vene- 
zuela’s which increased by 37*2 p®r cent, Thus, from a worldwide viewpoint. 
United States reserves are net increasing as rapidly as other major areas. 
Although the reason for this relative declina in the finding of now oil is 
probably the fact that the United States bar been exploring for and produc- 
ing oil on a commercial basis much longer titan other areas, this situation 
exists and will probably continue. 

Table III of Appendix I lists the estimated reserves of the princi- 
pal producing areas cf tbs world together with annual production and the 
ratio of reserves to annual production. It is noted that the ratio of 
reserves to annual production in the United States of 12,0 is lower than 
that of any other major producing area, the highest being the Middle East 
which has a current ratio of 80,8, From these figures it would appear 
that the United Statos is using up its reserves at a rapid pace since this 
ratio represents but 12.8 years of supply at present production rats a; how- 
ever, this is not the case. Table I? of Appendix 1 lists Ini ted ftates 
crude oil production versus proved crude oil reserves fro® 1537 to 19 $1, as 
wall as the ratio of reserves to annual production for the sane period. It 
can be seen that the ratio has remained fairly constant ranging from a low 
of 10,2 in 1937 to a high of 13,7 in l?kO. Thus, the present ratio of 12,8, 
while low relative to other major oil producing regions, is no cause for 
alarm. The Committee on Oil and G?js Availability of the Hational Petroleum 
Council in its report of January 29, 1952 stated that* "Available supplies 
of oil and gas in the United ftates and the world arc greater than ever be- 
fore and are still increasing rapidly. Granted continuation of reasonable 
economic incentives and adequate supplies of materials, crude oil and 
natural gas may be counted upon to bo available in abundance for the fore- 
seeable future.** This statement ie borne out by the figures of Table IV, 
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Appendix 1, which show that in 1937 the United State* ratio of reserves to 
annual production was 10.2 with annual production of l,f 79,160,000 barrels, 
while in 1951 annual production had increased to 2,250,000,000 barrels and 
the ratio of reserves to production had increased to 11.3. lienee, new re- 
serves have kept pece with increased production and indications are that they 
will continue to do so, in the foreseeable future. 

Since the United States, Middle East, and Venezuela account for 
approximately 87 per cent of the world’s reserves and 83 per cent of world 
production, these regions only, plus Canada, which has given strong indica- 
tions of a rapid increase in reserves and production, are considered as 
significant in this discussion. 
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It. Kajor Petroleum Keglens 



1. Uni leu States 

As indicated by .able HI of Appendix X, the United States nad a 
crude reserve of £9,020,601,000 barrels at the close of 1952, representing 
a net gain of 1,552,570,000 barrels and ?5.2 per cent of the world's total 
estimated reserves* In 1952, the United States produced 50.86 per cent of 
the total world production, or 2,262,269,000 barrels, which whan added to 
the net gain in reserves for the year, weans that during the year of 1952 
the United States accounted for 3,8lii,8>/,000 barrels of newly discovered 
oil. 

Beyond the known oil fields, tho prospective area In the United 
States favorable to the existence of undiscovered deposits of oil and gas 
is vast. This prospective area is about 100 times as large as tho area of 
all the oil and gas fields found since oil was discovered more than 90 years 



ago. 

Concerning future projections of oil production and capacity in the 
United f tales, the Western hemisphere Gil rtudy Committee of the Independent 
Peiroleua Association of America in its report of October, 1952, stated 
that, 10 



"For the past ten years the petroleum pro- 
duction trend in the United States Iras been con- 
sistent. Production of crude oil and natural 
gas liquids during this period increased from 
it, 031, 000 barrels daily to 6,713,000 in 1951. 
Vhifl represents an annual average increase of 
almost 300,000 bar tele daily. 

"A projection of the trend of the past 10 
years indicates a production rate of about 
7,850,000 barrels daily in 1955 and 9,300,000 
in I960. 
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M A projection of production, however, 
does not reflect any surplus or shut-in capa- 
city that may have boon available, A projection 
of capacity, therefore, night provide a better 
indicator of future availability. In 19 U6, at 
the close of World w«r II, the industry was 
producing 5,073,000 barrels daily which wee at 
or near its capacity, the excess capacity at 
the beginning of tho war had disappeared be- 
cause of wartime restrictions. Since that 
time an excess capacity over and above the pro- 
duction rate had boon built up, the National 
Petroleum Council estimated that as of January, 

1951* the total productive capacity had been 
expanded to 7*300,000 barrels daily, lids re- 
presents an amual average increase of about 
500,000 barrels daily, A projection of tide 
five-year trend of productive capacity indi- 
cates that in 1955 availability will be approxi- 
mately 9,600,000 barrels daily and in I960 
about 12,000, 000, w 

Hence, the above projection# indicate that in 1955 the United States will 
have a surplus productive capacity of 1,750,000 barrels daily and 2, 700,000 
barrels daily in I960, These figures are significant in that they represent 
a receive productive capacity that would be utilised in the event of a major 
war* Without a reserve productive capacity, the nation might bo faced with 
a petroleum shortage crisis, should imports be cut off by submrine blockade 
or other methods • 

Charts 1 and 2 of Appendix II, taken from the import of the t.eotern 
fieri sphere Oil ftudy Committee of the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, illustrate these projections of production and capacity respectively. 
It is noted that Chart 2 also presents the 1$13 estimate of the American 
Petroleum Institute and that this estimate has already fallen short of actual 
productive capacity. Dependent of course on the continuation of economic 
and physical factors which affect the availability of oil, such aa an equi- 
table price for oil and adequate drilling rates, the straight line projections 
shown on Charts 1 and 2, based cm 19b 6-1? 51 statistics, appear to be realistic. 
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The Petroleum Administration for Defense and the Department of 
Defense Imxvc entimrted that the additional domestic oil production which would 
be needed in the event of a full, seal® war would b® at le-at 1,000,000 barrels 
per day.*^ 

2« Venezuela 

The estimated exude oil reserve# of Venezuela at the beginning of 
1953 w«re 9,600,000,000 baric is, which represent# 8*33 per cent of the world’s 
proven reserve* despite a decrease of 1:00 n&llicn bar i els of proved i*eoerve# 
from the previous year. Known reserve# of petroleum in Veaecucla as of the 
beginning of 1?5? were estimated at 10 billion barrels as comp® led with seven 
billion barrels in 1916, an ircroas* of ii5 per cent during that period- about 
three billion barrel# of oil were produced during this period, making total 
additions to reserve# about #ix billion barrels, or approximately two barrels 
for each barrel produced* “xploratory activity continues and several impor- 
tant discoveries have been made in recent years . 

In horld bar H Venezuela vat an important supplier of oil for in- 
dustry and for the allied armed forces. Early in the war many tanker# 
exporting oil were sunk by German submarines, Cubaarinee surfaced in the 
harbor area in Aruba and Curacao and fired on tlw refineries. Eventually, 
however, a aerie# of bases was established around tlie Caribbean front which 
anti-submarine foxoea could operate most effectively, freeing this area of 
the sutmrine menace. 

In the event of a future war, there would probably be losses* how- 
ever, in line with hemisphere defence, concerted effort# to keep the see lane# 
open would be made in all probability, lienee, Venezuela ahould be considered 
as a source of oil to moot additional wartime requirements. 
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3* Kiddle Exist 

As shown in Table III of Appendix I, the Middle < «\at has estimated 
petroleum reserves amounting to 61,570 million barrels wMch represents a 
gain of 9,71*5 million barrels over the January 1, 1952 figure - an increase 
of 18*0 per cent* Possessing over 53 per cent of the world’s reserves, this 
prolific region produced over 17 per cent of all the oil produced in the 
world during 1952 at the phenomenal ratio of reserve to production of 80*8. 
Middle East figures are estimate* of actually proved reserves, and do not 
nako allowance for any indicated reserves which would be a great doal larger* 
Middle hast production has risen from 286,000 barrels per day in 191*5 to 
2,003,000 barrels per dey^ ^ X95% and the trend la still upward, lids area 
exports principally to -lirope and Asia* 

In the event of another war it seems unlikely that oil would be im- 
ported by the United States from tide area since looses to submarines would 
be great duo to the length of supply routes* However, on a global war basis, 
this area could prove invaluable in tho support of European and Aslan bases* 
u* Canada 

western Canada is one of the aost active oil exploration areas in 
the world today. Proved reserves are estimated to bo 1,750,000,000 barrels 
as of January 1, 1953 and production in 1952 amounted to 61,578,000 barrels, 
Ueo Tabic III of Appendix I). Production in Canada has incieased more 
rapidly than in any other area in the Western »ieni sphere * The fallowing 
table reflects this rapid growth from the years 1967 through 1951* 



Canadian Crude Cdl lioducti on 



Year 


barrels per day 


19h7 


21,000 


191*8 


33,000 


3.91*9 


50,000 


1950 


78,000 


1951 


129,000 
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Canada now ranks fourth cm a Western Hemisphere oil producer follow- 
ing the United States, Venezuela, and Mexico* With almost a million square 
miles of potential producing land, Canada should eventually develop into one 
of the world's major producing regions and thus become an important supplier 
of oil for any future war. 
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IV. EFFECIS OF OIL IMFOldS 
A. On National Security 

National security requires a strong domestic petroleum industry 
with an adequate reserve productive capacity, plu» access to foreign oil 
supplies. Speaking before the ti.S. Senate Special Committee to Investigate 
Petroleum Resources on November 28, 19k$, Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator for War, stated that,^' "a global war demands global produc- 
tion, global refining, and global distribution," and, "Our military, maritime, 
and domestic consumption, not including land-lease or other supplies to our 
allies and others, was greater than our domestic production. Without foreign 
oil and reverse lend-loase we should have fallen short, before V-J Day, of 
meeting our own home and overseas requirements." Rased upon this experience 
gained during World War XI, it therefora appears logical that imported oil 
should play an important part in a future war when both domestic and military 
requirement* for oil would exceed those of World War I I. If our defense were 
limited to oil from within our own borders, our ability to conduct a war on 
a global basis would at best be severely handicapped. 

Maintenance of foreign sources of supply to meet the requirements 
of a national emergency depends to a considerable degree on keeping markets 
open to them. Hence, a cutting off or drastic reduction of inports, with the 
result that these countries would have to seek markets in other parts of the 
world and possibly incur the loss of their good will and trust, might 
jeopardize the ability of the United States to obtain oil from these sources 
during an emergency. 
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£# Or the ffatlcnal conomy 

The petroleum imdastry is on© of the third or fourth largest Indus- 
trie# in the 'Jhited State*} hence, should imported oil flood the country to 
tho extent that domestic production is seriously curtailed, the vitality of 
the domestic petroleum industry would he destroyed, associated industries 
would suffer, and the general aoonoay of the country would fee shaken, Many 
states are primarily dependent on oil for e healthy ©eonotny# in this country’s 
1?? ©il-p**duef«§ states, alssost 16,000,000 ,000 worth of oil was produced in 
2752,15 to 17 of these oil-producifig states, petrol©® la on© of the top 
three minerals* it is, therefore, oh vie us that economic health of these 
states is dependent upon the health of the domestic oil industry* 

In addition, any damage to tho domestic petroleum industry would 
be directly reflected in the economy of industries which supply and service 
the petrols® industry# / brief listing of these associated industries 
would include railroads end other carriers wldch transport oil, banks, which 
supply working capital to the industry, machine shops, pump manufacturers, 
tool companies end the steel industry* These end other Industries and occupa- 
tions would be directly affected by a serious curtailment of domestic oil 
operations# 

Tlrect effects of oacesslv© unregulated oil imports on the domestic 
oil industry would include i 

1* Curtailment of striker well end seeoniary recovery 
production, «ince these methods off production ere 
relatively expensive, and the oil produced therefrom 
would not be competitive with cheaper foreign oil* 
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2« deduction of exploration and drilling for new 

oil because of higher costs and a probably uncompetitive 
market price for produced oil, with the result that 
the industry would be unable to supply the volume of 
oil necessary for support of our expanding economy and 
defense program* 

3* deduction of the country's proved re carver by concen- 
trating production in naturally flowing oil fields 
without the addition of new discoveries. 

U. taaage to state conservation programs, since proper 
levels for domestic production cannot be determined 
unless import lcvelr are known in advance* 

'ilia coal industry feels that increased imports of heavy fuel oils 
contributed to the decrease in coal production of 70 million tons in 19? 2 in 
relation to 19 ?1. However, 10 million tons of the decrease was due tc do- 
creased exports and another 10 million tons to inventory changes resulting 
in a net decrease of ?0 million tons which might be the result of heavy fuel 
oil imports. In this same period heavy fuel oil imports Increased by the 
equivalent of but three million tons' 1 of coal, an increase which was entirely 
offset by a decline of domestic heavy fuel oil production* Hence, the claim 
that heavy fuel oil Imports resulted in a decline in coal production in 
1952 appears to be without foundation. 

On the other hand, curtailment or drastic reductions of oil imports 
could adversely affect the economy of the country in the following wayst 
1* Hamper fuel supplies to the armed forces. 

2* Injure United States business, labor and agriculture 
by diminishing the ability of other countries to buy 
American goods. 
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3. lone to raise the general level of fuel cost* to 
consumers and, therefore, the cost of many goods to 
the consuming nubile. 

In Destroy the vigorous, competitive attitude of the 
domestic oil Industry by protecting it from cor - 
petition. 

The President’s Materiel Policy Commission in its reporto 
natural resource* issued in June, 1?S>£, said:^ 

"The energy economy of the United Statue has 
prospered cm the basis of vising the cheapest 
available fuels and can prosper most in the future 
if our import policy continues to permit consumers 
to have access to the lowest cost sources consis- 
tent with security. Geological and economic condi- 
tions throughout the world favor an increasing 
reliance on imports to meet a considerable part 
of the future growth of United States consumption, 
even though United States production of oil can 
also be ex ecied to continue to grow. Consumption 
is expected to increase more rapidly than produc- 
tion, so as to leave room both for increasing 
imports and a healthy domestic oil Incus try." 
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C« On Other Count rice 



Countries exporting to the United f tales would be directly effected 
by legislation or other methods of reducing oil imports into the United States, 
Come of the effects of such restrictions are that they would be* 

1, Contrary to this country's efforts to reduce foreign 

aid, 

?. Contrary to this country's efforts to build up the 
"free world" economic strength through the reduc- 
tion of trade barrier# . 

3. Disturbing to friendly nations and thereby Impair 
United States prestige and leadership. 

It, Damaging to the economy of oil producing countries. 

Since Ye net ue la is the largest source of United States imports, and 
the second largest oil producing country in the world, the econoray of that 
country would be seriously Impaired by drastic United States import reduc- 
tions, 

A limitation on fuel oil imports to five per cent of the preceding 
Quarterly domestic demand has been proposed in more than a score of bills 
introduced to Congress, This limitation would force shipments back from 
about 3$1,000 barrels daily to about 77*000 barrels daily, the reduction 
amounting to about 2714,000 barrels, The Aruba and Curacao refineries operate 
almost entirely on Venezuelan oil and. In terms of crude runs, the 21h,000 
barrels daily of heavy fuel oil requires the processing of nearly Ii60,000 
barrels of crude 

A production cut of the magnitude anticipated would seriously de- 
press the oil industry of Venezuela, and the economic effects would in turn 
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promote political upheaval, live threat of import restrictions has aroused 
hostility to the United States and there is talk of reorienting Venezuela’s 
economy toward Europe. 
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V. SUttMAKf AND C0NC3.1S2OIG 






<.hat the oil import policy of the United State* thould bo present* 
a very complex problem. Oil imports have economic and security implications 
both national and international, Cn the one hand, too large an import volume 
may damage the domestic petroleum industry to the extent that the national 
security of the nation would be in jeopardy. On tbs other hand, too small a 
volume could damage the economies of other nations, impair international 
trade and relations, and raise consumer costs in the United Ctates. 

The point at which imported oil commences to supplant rather than 
supplement domestic production is a useful index; however, it cannot be 
readily established. To some, this point is reached when the price of dom- 
estic crude drops , To others, this point has been reached when the rate of 
drilling decreases or domestic oil production is shut-in for want of a market. 
Arguments based on promisee of national security and economic wel- 
fare supporting a high volvroe of oil imports are basically the same as those 
used to further the position that domestic production should supply United 
Steles markets to the greatest extent possible, For example, importing com- 
panies can argue that the government urged them to develop worldwide petroleum 
resources in the interest of national security and that they must realise a 
reasonable profit from these investments in order to develop reserves. Like- 
wise, domestic producers argue that they must realise a reasonable profit 
from production in ordar to provide f unds for further expansion and the 
generation of greater domestic reserves in the interest of national security. 
Based upon the review of oil imports presented in this paper, the 
following is concluded! 

1. The United States has been a net Importer of oil 
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sinco 19h6, the tr^nd has been to increased 
amount# of Imports, end the gap between export# 
and imports will continue to widen in the future . 

2. United States and worldwide oil production liao 
been steadily increasing and will probably con- 
tinue to do 80 , 

3. A vigorous, expanding dome# tie oil industry with 
an ado<juato reserve producing capacity i# essen- 
tial to the notional security and economy. 

It. Without oil imports, demotic oil field# would 
have to be produced at or near maximum efficient 
rates to meet domestic demand, thereby diminish- 
ing ths reserve producing capacity of the country 
to meet emergency needs* However, a rc serve pro- 
ducing capacity must be figured over and above 
the inport rate, as imports may be, at least 
temporarily, cut off in an emergency, 

* Imported oil ha# played an important part in the 
last two world war# and would also be vital to 
victory in a future global war. 

6. the fact that dome# tic oil production has baen 
•teadily growing over a long period, at the name 
tine that Imports have also been rising, indi- 
cates that import# actually have been supplementing 
rather than supplanting domestic production. 

7* Oil imports have not seriously affected the dom- 
estic petroleum industry in its continuing search 
for new oil and increased productive capacity In 
the interest of national security. 
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8. ?h» oil import policy of the United States should 

take into consideration not only the interest® of 
the domestic petroleum industry, but the effects 
of import limitations on ths economy of ether 
countries, on international trade in general, and 
on the d emetic oil consider as well* 
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VI. fXC0m&<U&TX<M3 

In considering what the oil Import policy of the United States 
should be, one must take into account the national security, economic 
factors, both donee tic and foreign, and the Interests cf the domestic con- 
sumer. These have all been considered in making the following recommendations! 

1. That oil imports not bo limited by legislative 
action until such time that it can be definitely 
established that imports arc impairing the domes- 
tic petrol era industry to the point that am adequate 
reserve producing capacity and iho growth of the 
industry are being jeopardised. 

?, fhould import restrictions become ncccrsary under 
the circumstances mentioned in (1) above, th© maxi- 
mum import rates possible *!■ ould bo permitted. 

3. That tariff rates bo adjusted as a means of protect- 
ing the domestic oil industry before attempts are 
made to limit oil imports by legislative action. 
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Table I 



Total United States Oil Exports-Imports 
1936-1952 1 



(Daily Average - All Figures in Barrels) 



Year 


Exports 


imports 


Net Imports 


1936 


360,600 


156,000 


(-) 20l*,600 


1937 


1*73,500 


156,600 


<-) 316,900 


1938 


530,800 


11*8,800 


(«) 382,000 


1939 


517,700 


161,800 


<-) 355,900 


19l»0 


356,500 


228,600 


(-) 127,700 


19U1 


298,200 


266,200 


(-) 32,000 


19i*2 


320,300 


98,500 


(-) 221,800 


19ii3 


1*10,800 


173,700 


(-) 237,100 


19l*l* 


567,200 


252,200 


{-) 315,000 


19i»5 


501,300 


311,200 


(-) 190,100 


191*6 


1*19,500 


377,200 


(») 1*2,300 


19l*7 


1*50,600 


1*36,700 


(-) 13,900 


191*8 


367,1*00 


511*, 000 


{+) 11*6,600 


19l*9 


327,100 


61*5,1*00 


<♦) 318,300 


1950 


30i*,900 


850,000 


(♦) 51*5,100 


1951 


1*23,103 


81*3,100 


(+) 1*20,000 


1952 


1*20,700 


953,1*00 


(♦) 532,700 


1953 Estimate 


353,1*00 


1,038,1*00 


(+) 685,000 



Sources U, S. Bureau of Kines , except 1952 includes estimate for 
November and tecembcr 



^ World Oil, p. 67, (February 15, 1953) 
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Ai'mmn i 

table II 

United Plates total Oil Imports by liemiaphere 
19U6-1952 1 

(Daily Average - Figures in thousands of larrels/Day) 



Year 


Eastern 

Hemisphere 


Noetsm 

Hemisphere 


total 


£ ‘western Hemisphere 
of Total 


191x6 


0 


377 


377 


100,0 


1914? 


8 


h 28 


1*36 


98.2 


19W 


67 


14*7 


5Ur 


87.1 


19h9 


102 


5U3 


6h$ 


8h.2 


1950 


116 


73U 


850 


86.1* 


1951 


107 


737 


8iil» 


87.3 


1952 


171 


787 


958 


62.2 



Source t U, S. Department of Commerce 



x Ihe Independent Petroleum Asso ciat ion of America M onthly. 

. t —II — — MMNWwMMM— «M — «— «— M— W M— MM— MM—w* mmtmmrn mmm —m mm n umi. i.n m> I Bi S 

p. hl»,lKay, 195-3). 
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AfTBMDXX 1 
Table III 

Estimated World Crude Oil Reserves and 
Annual Production* 

(Thousands of Barrels) 



Continent or 
Country 


Estimated Reserves 


Annual Production 


Ratio of 
^serves to 
Annual 
Production 


Thousand 
Barrels 
Jan, 1, 1953 


Par Cent 
of 

World 


Thousand 

Barrels 

_1SS? 


Per Cent 
of 

World 


North America 


32,1*73,101 


28.19 


2,1*02,761 


51*. 01 


13.5 


Canada 


1,750,000 


1.52 


61,578 


1.38 


28.1* 


United States 29,020,601 


25.20 


2,262,269 


50,86 


12.8 


1 

South Ameiica 


10,995,000 


9.55 


762,310 


17.11* 


li*.l* 


Venezuela 


9,600,000 


8.33 


656,01*5 


11*. 75 


ll*.6 


Europe 


7,635,000 


6,6 3 


386,810 


8.70 


19.7 


U.S.8.&. 


6 , 500,000 


5.61* 


311,1*00 


7.01 


20.9 


Africa 


2li*,0Q0 


0.18 


17,531 


0.39 


12.2 


Kiddle East 


61, $70, 000 


$3.1*6 


762,207 


17.11* 


80.8 


Far East 


2,290,500 


1.99 


116,377 


2.62 


19.7 


World Total 


115,177,701 











* *orld Oil, p. 26$, (February 15-', 1953). 
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AK’KXBXX 2 

Tabla IV 



United States Crude Oil Production and Proved Reserves 



1 



Aatio of 



Tear 


Crude Oil# 
Production 

(Thousand Itorrela) 


Proved Crude Oil*" 
iieeorves 

(Million lariele) 


Ueseivcs to 
Annual 
Production 


3237 


1,279,160 


13,063.1* 


10.2 


1936 


1,211*, 355 


15,507.3 


ltf *0 


1939 


l,26l*,962 


17,31*8.1 


13.7 


I9h0 


1,353,211* 


18,1*83.0 


13.7 


1911 


1,1*02 ,228 


19,021**5 


13.6 


191*2 


1,386,61*5 


19,589.3 


li*.l 


191*3 


1,505,613 


20,082.8 


13.3 


1910* 


1,677,901* 


20,061*,2 


12.0 


191*5 


1,713,655 


20,1*53.2 


11.9 


191*6 


1,733,939 


19,91*1.8 


11.5 


191*7 


1,856,987 


20,873.6 


11.2 


191*8 


2,020,185 


21,1*87.7 


10.6 


191*9 


1,81*1,91*0 


2 3,280.1* 


12.6 


1950 


1,971, 81*5 


21*, 61*9 .5 


12.5 


1951 


2,250,000 


25,268.1* 


11.3 



* Bureau of Hines 
** American Petroleum Institute 



"Petroleum Productive Capacity* 1 , National Pcaroloum Council. 
p. 1*2, (January 29$ 1952). 
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^Petroleum in the Western Hemisphere,*’ a report of the 'Western 
Hemisphere Oil "tudy Committee of the Independent Petrole-ra Association 
of America, pp» 53-5U, (1952), 
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